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The battered green Volkswagen 
stopped in front or the white house on 
Dumbarton Street in Georgetown. 

4, This is Henry Kissinger's house/ 1 
the driver said. 

, Jerry Rubin stuck his head out the 
open window of the car. A tall blond 
Secret Service agent in a neat tan 
suit was standing atop the steps in 
front of the entrance to the Kissinger 
home. 

“Who lives here?” Jerry Rubin 
yelled at the agent. 

The agent said something inaudi- 
ble. 

"What did you. say? Who lives 
here?” Rubin yelled again. 

The agent walked down the steps, 
towards the car. "The secretary of 
state lives here,” the agent said. 

"What do you do?” Rubin said. 

“I guard him,” the agent said. 

“Five days a week? Full time?” 
Rubin said. 



THE AGENT PULLED something 
out of his coat pocket and started 
talking into a microphone. The 
driver decided it was time to leave. 
And so, Jerry Rubin went off to see 
Washington. ;*•••.■: »«•••. ' 

“That really seems vulnerable,” 
Rubin said as the car glided down 
30th Street. “I can't believe how vul- 
nerable Kissinger’s house seems: Is 
all Washington like that?” 

Six years ago, eight years ago, any 
Secret Service agent in America 
probably could have picked Jerry 
Rubin out of a crowd. Now Rubin was 
just another clean shaven, curious 
lace to the man guarding the secre- 
tary of State’s home. 

Six years ago, eight years ago. 
Jerry Rubin was considered one of 
the most dangerous radicals in 
.America. He was the co-founder of 
the Yippies. He was one of the Chica- 
go Seven on trial in Judge Julius 
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Hoffman’s courtroom for conspiring 
to incite riot at the 1968 Democratic 
. Convention. .. / — 

A" Now he was a faceless name out of 
l the past, unknown until after the 

( introduction. Now he was another 37- 
year-old author talking about his. 
new book on another television show. 
Now he seemed a lot less crazy than 
the two men on the show with him, 
the two Southern gentlemen in their 
nicely tailored coats and ties who 
were contending that James* Earl 
Ray didn't kill Martin Luther K-ng 
ana that the press was guilty oil , a 
cover-up. . . * . 1 r ' 

:V‘> : : 

THE VOIKSWAGEN drove around 
the Tidal Basin on the way to the 
Capitol. 

y ‘That’s the Jefferson Memorial, 
right?” Rubin said. “It's really nice. 
You know, I used to hate America in 
the ’60s. Now I dojrtjiate America 
any mdre.Twonder why?” ' — 

Have you traveled out of the 
country much?” the driver said. . 

“I went around the world last sum- 
mer,” Rubin said. “I went to China.” 
“Maybe that’s why you don’t hate 
America,” the driver said. 

?• “No, I liked China., There were a 
lot of good, interesting things about 
it,” Rubin said. “The people are a lot 
saner than the people here. I even 
Walked down the street smoking and 
no one noticed. I even smoked in a 
restaurant.” > 

Hardly anyone recognizes Jerry. 
Rubin any more, but he still has -a 
magic for creating controversy, for! 
attracting attention. 

_ Not long ago, he said the Chicago 
Seven were guilty. “Wc were guilty 
as hell,” Rubin said then. 

Tom Hayden, one of the Seven, tha 
one who is running for the Demo- 
cratic nomination Jorjenatorjn Cali- 
forriialw^jcted angrily. He suggest- 
ed thu Kubin should have been a 
prosecution witness. . j 

David Dellinge^ another defend- 
ant, reacted much m the same way. 

“I made a mistake by using 
‘we/ ” Rubin said. “I should have 
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used *1/ I don’t know why I uscd 
‘we/ I had no right to speak for the 
rest of them. That was so stupid. If 
I’d used T no one could have said 
anything.” . •» «. 

RUBIN HAD FLOWN out to Cali- 
fornia to apologize to Hayden for the 
remark. Now the storm bad passed. 
Now Rubin had a letter from Hayden 
saying that Hayden had to respond 
angrily because the press and his 
Audiences had been asking questions 
about it, because it was much too 
serious to laugh about and much too 
ittmortant to ignore. 

Jerry Rubin was walking through 

"the Capitol of theTJnited States now, 
and Stuart Symington walked past. 
“So this is where Tom Hayden wants 
to come,” Rubin said. I wonder 
what it is that makes him want to 
come here? Power, I guess.” . > 
j ; Walking through the corridors of 
the Capitol brought back memories 
for Rubin. 

“I was subpoenaed to testify be- 
fore HUAC in 1966,” Rubin said. “I 
came dressed in an American Revo- 
lution uniform to show that you didn’t 
have to be afraid. You know, that 
seems ridiculous now. I walked 
around here for a week and a half in 
that uniform and if I did it now, 
everyone would think I’m part of the 
Bicentennial.” 

THE BICENTENNIAL had the 
Capitol filled with tourists, and Jerry 
Rubin could not resist. 

See ISRAEL, B4 
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“Hi, where are you 
from?* 1 he said to a girl. 

; “Sweden,” she said be- 
fore she walked on. 

V “And where are you 
from?*' he said to another 
girl. 

, “Michigan/* she said 
curtly. 

Smiiing, undaunted, 
Rubin approached two chil- 
dren about 10 years old. 

“Where are you from?” 
he said. 

The response came from 
their parents, who were 
trailing a couple of steps 
behind. , 

: “Massachusetts/* they 
said before hurrying on. 

“People are really 
scared,” Rubin said. “You 
talk to a couple of kids and 
their parents are right on 
you. Is it all because of 
Charlie Manson? Do they 
think Charlie Manson is 
everywhere?” 

; Yesterday, Jerry Rubin 
was everywhere. Television 
shows, radio shows, the 
Memorials, a newspaper 
office, the Capitol, the Su- 
preme Court. All the places 
he couldn’t have gone six or 
eight years ago without a 
tail. It was nice, Jerry 
Rubin decided over lunch at 
The Establishment Palm 
restaurant. 



; IN THE OLD days he 
would come to Washington 
a couple of months before a 
demonstration to case the 
place, to figure out how to 
move 100,000 people; 
through the streets, how to 
tie up the bureaucracy most 
efficiently, how to shut off 
the two bridges that lead to 
the Pentagon. This time, he 
was just looking around and 
it was nice. f : : •?, 

3* “I‘m really doing a 
Bicentennial tour,”. Rubin 
said. “The other day I was 
in Philadelphia, and you 
know what I did? I went up 
and touched the Liberty' 
Bell and I stood in line 
where they wrote the Dep- 
laration of Independence. 
And I walked around Inde- 
pendence Mall. 

■» “Now Washington. I'm 
really tempted to move 
here. I’m looking for some- 
thing to do. I’m a journal- 
ist, 1 worked for a news- 
paper in Cincinnati, and I 
think I’d like to get into that 
again. 1 I’d like to be an 
investigative journalist, 
and I tnink this would be 
the place to do it. Investi- 
gative journalism, that’s 
;jhe way ; |q . change things 
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